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them by whatever authority succeeded the Turks ;
and in the area itself the widely separated Arab
peoples, not yet arrived at national consciousness,
but stirring uneasily in the half-formed hope that
out of the defeat of Turkey they might perhaps win
their freedom. Last but by no means least we have
Great Britain and India, for the British influence
which had gradually been growing from the East
was not a purely British, but a British-Indian
interest. British India, where the Middle East is
concerned, is Moslem India, and Indian Moslems,
as a result of political agitation which started during
the Balkan Wars, attached great importance to the
Caliphate of the Sultan of Turkey. They did not
realise that the connection of the Caliphate with
temporal power, which dates from the Turkish
conquest of Arabia, would, if carried to its logical
conclusion, involve a claim that the Sultan of Turkey
should be temporal ruler of Moslem India; but
however illogical their view might be, it could not
be ignored by British statesmen.
From the military point of view, British Policy
had two main objects in the Middle East. The
first was to occupy the head of the Persian Gulf,
thus guarding the oilfields, protecting the many Arab
allies of Great Britain in those regions, and pre-
venting the enemy from establishing naval bases on
the flank of British communications with India :
the second was to keep open these same communica-
tions by the Red Sea and the Suez Canal. These
two military operations were respectively entrusted
to the Mesopotamian and Egyptian Expeditionary
Forces, of which the first was despatched by the
Indian and the second by the Home Government.
For the first two years of the War, the India Office